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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPeEr. 
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Band of Mercy Pledge. 
‘I will TRY to be kind to all HARMLESS living | 


creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 


tor 


on our badges mean, ‘Merciful Society Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to All.” 


Band of Mercy Information. 


We send without cost to every a in the world who 
asks, full information about our ds of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c.,&c. To every Band 
formed in America of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, “Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, and our monthly paper, OUR DuMB 
ANIMALS, for one xeon containing the best humane sto- 
ries, poems, songs, &c. To every American teacher who 
forms an American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we 
send all the above and a beautiful imitation gold badge pin. 
We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, and a membership book foreach Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary unless wanted. All 
that we require is simply’ signing our pledge: “1 will try 
to be kind to all harmi/ess living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can form 
a Band with no cost whatever, and receive what we offer, 
as before stated. 
Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a good, kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is earnestly in- 
tal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq. 
President, 96 Tremont Street, ton, Massachusetts, and 
receive full information. 


Among eminent persons who have, within a few days, 
joined the Parent American Band of Mercy, are Mgr. 
Capel, the eminent English Roman Catholic divine; Vicar 
General Byrne; Rev. Father Bodfish, Chancellor of Boston 
Diocese ; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; and Rev. J. G. Wood, 
the distinguished English naturalist, now lecturing at Low- 
ell Institute, Boston. er 

The first Pioneer Band of Mercy of Dakota has just been 
formed at Fargo, by J. MacSmith, Esq. He hopes. to 
have a thousand Band of Mercy members in Fargo in a few 
weeks. 


Dr. B. L. Butcher, superintendent of public schools of 
West Virginia, writes for 1500 copies of ‘‘ Ten Lessons -on- 
Kindness to Animals,” to be used in the public schools of 
his State, and to aid in forming Bands of Mercy, 


Mr. Timmins reports to us that we have now 571 Bands 
ot Meicy with over 63,000 members, and we can assure 
all friends of our cause that we think we have the strongest 
reasons for believing that these are only the first drops of 
the rain that is coming. 


A singular coincidence, showing the breadth of our work, 


of the first two letters we took from our afternoon mail 
Noy. 20. One called for 35 copies of Band of Mercy Infor- 


-mation, for the clergy of Portland, Maine, and the other | 


announced the forming of a large Band in the Central 
School of Portland, Oregon. : 

The prices of our badges are: gold or silver 

imitation, eight cents ; ribbon, four cents; and for 
ecards of membership, two cents; but none of 
these are necessary to forming a Band. 


The Foreign Exposition Band is becoming a large one, 
and Mr. Nathan Appleton’s name as its President, is on 
cards of membership which are travelling, or will probably 
travel, pretty nearly or quite around the world. 


+? 


Secretaries of Bands near Boston, who would like to aid 
at the Foreign Exhibition Stall and have free admission, 
will please notify us, and will be assigned a day in order 
of application ; two to four can aid at one time. 


Brooches. 


Ladies of a number of our Bands in and about Boston 
are wearing the badges constantly as brooches, lst, because 
they are a beautiful ornament; 2nd, because they believe 
the public wearing of them has a good influence. ~ 


Tarnished Badges. 

As ladies know, eyerything of gold or silver 
will in time tarnish, and must be rubbed and 
cleaned. This holds true of our badges — when 
tarnished, clean in the same way you do silver. 


It would take a pretty’ large paper to tell all that 
our Bands: of Mercy, now reaching over many thousands 
of miles, are doing. But by hundreds of letters’ received, 
we know that a large number of them are doing splendid 
work ; and have no doubt that within the next decade mil- 
lions of our coming citizens will be made better and hap- 
pier through their humane influence. 

The.November Pennsylvania School Journal has an 
ticle of two and a half columns on ‘‘ American Bands of. 
Merey.” 


West Virginia. 

We are glad to receive from the State Superintendent of 
Public Schools of West Virginia, and who we are told is 
one of the noblest educators in our country, a proposition 
to put Bands of Mercy and humane education into the 


44>» 


We have just received from the Buffalo Society P. C. A. 
seven beautifully bound “Band of Merey” hymns. and 
songs, by Miss Emily Bryant Lord, price ten cents per 
copy. We shall mention them again. We invite all our 
poetical friends to write their best, in measure adapted to 
our most familiar and beautiful tunes; for the time is not 
distant when we must have our Band of Mercy songs and 
hymns to be sung in schools and Sunday schools all over 
this land. 


How to Get Money. 


Let every Band that needs money for humane literature, 
cards, badges, banner, &c., get up a fair, or a “ Band of 
Mercy ” entertainment, admission ten or fifteen cents. .One 
hundred pocket pin-cushions, such as every. gentleman 
wants, at 10 cents each, will bring $10.00; and if the words 
“Band of are worked or printed. on each they 
will then become pocket missionaries. 


We hear of many kind acts of Band of Mercy members, 
proving that our seeds of humanity are falling on good 
ground and will bring forth fruit to the glory of God and 
the welfare of his creatures, both human and dumb.” 


We hear of Band of Mercy meetings and concerts in dif- 
ferent places, and of the good they are doing. 
New Bands of Mercy. 
Christ Church Band of Merey. _ 
P. Rev. W. H. Monroe.) 
S. Mrs. W. H. Winthrop. . 
T. Miss.M. Walker. y i 
Father Taylor Bethel Band of Mercy. 
P. L. P. Call. 
S. Miss J. L. Jones. 
T. E. M. Young. 
Olivet Congregational Church Band of Mercy. 
P. Rev. D. W. Stearns. "e 
S. Susan,.C. Smith. 
T. L. P. Adams. 


. 


Boston. 3{Baptist Bethel) Phineas Stowe Band of Mercy. 
P. N. A. Fitch. 


S.. Clara R. French. 


Boston Highlands. M. Church Band ‘of 
ercy. 
P. 
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T. Kemp. 
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Boston Highlands. St. Joseph’s Band of Mercy. 
P. Rev. Father H. P. Smyth. 


Boston Highlands. Walnut Avenue Church Band of 
Merey. 
Dr. A. H. Plumb. 
Wood. 


Brookline. Bethany Band of Mercy. 

P. J. A. Palmer. 

S. Mrs. Jerome W. Tyler. 

T. Mrs. Chas. W. Wrightington. 
Brookline. First Parish Church Band of Mercy. 
P. Rev. H. N. Browne. 

S. Mrs. John Lowell. 

T. Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot. 

Hyannis. Belle Lewis. 
Lynn. Chestnut Street Church Band of Mercy. 
. G.O. Breed. 


S. Mrs. Sarah Broad. 
T. Helen M. Bryant. 
Lynn. Friends Society Band of Mercy. 
M. M. Binford. 
Eliza Jones. 
. H. Crossman. 
Oak Grove, San Diego Co., Cal. Oak Grove Band of 
P. Inanda L. Dranga. 
Fargo, Dakota. Fargo Pioneer Band of Mercy. 
P. Rev. W. Ewing. 
S. C. A. Bramin. 
T. Minnie Plummer. 
Wilmington, Delaware. Belle Wales. 
Portland, Me. Preble Chapel Band of Mercy. 
Stanley R. Pullen. 
S.and T. Farrington R. Whipple. 
Thomas Run, Harford Co., Md. School No. 8 Band of 
Mercy. 
P. Agnes E. Bradley. 
St. Louis, Mo. Glasgow Avenue Presbyterian Band of 
and Willing Workers. 
r. . A. Slater. 
V. P. Clara B. Richards. 
S. Mary Boyd. 
T. Bernie Woods. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Rey. F. Field. 


OTHER PHILADELPHIA, PA., BANDS, 
Frankfort Branch, P. Miss Scott. 
Jackson and Thirteenth Street Public School. 


Elsea. 
“ James Forten” Colored. P. Mr. Lawrence. 
Jenkintown, Pa. Jenkintown Consolidated School. 


P. Miss 


Consolidated Public School. 
idy. 
Lombard and Twenty-third Street. P. Miss McGrath 


Pine and Seventeenth St. P? Miss Holdcraft. 
Reed and Second St. P. Miss Dorman. 
St. Peter’s Sunday School. =P. The Rector. 
Philadelphia, four Bands. 


Old Band. 


Grove Universalist Hand of Mercy. 
P. Mrs. Edward Talbot. 
S. and T. Mary Dove. 
The American Teachers’ Bands of Mercy. 
1. Birmingham, Conn. Olive Branch Band of . 
Home Select School.) we 
- Douglass F. Maltby. 
S. George W. Wilder. 
2. Ware. Willing Strivers’ Band of Mercy. 
P. Sarah E. Harding. 
S. Ida Roberts. 
T. Lilla Wylie. 
3. Southbridge. High School Band of > 
S. Emma Bickford. 


4. Linwood, Ohio. Linwood Branch Band of Mercy. 
Eugene Waters. 


5. Springfield, Mo. Band of Mercy. 
P. W.T. B. Jefferson. 
side Haner, Mich. South Haner Branch Band of 
ercy. 
“Charlie Rothrock. 
S. Anna Priece. 


7. Portland, O . Portland, Oregon, Band of Mercy. 
P. Mrs. E. R. Phelps. a, 
S. Alice Higgins. 

8. Northampton. Elm-St. School Band of Mercy. 
P. Emma 8. Dowie. 


A common-looking, uneducated bug, the locust, 
can lay eggs that keep perfectly for seventeen 
years, while all the science of the nineteenth cent- 


has not produced a plan whereby the egg of 


a can be kept fresh “= a me winter. 


One Way to Use These “‘ Band of Mercy’’ Exercises. 
Cut from Our Dump ANIMALS; paste on strong, 
white paper; then cut for each who takes part, 
what he or she is to commit to memory; and let 
each copy and return, when they can all be again 
pasted on another piece of white paper and pre- 
served for future use. 


From The American Teacher, Dec., 1883. 


This Exercise was written for the Pioneer Band 
of Mercy, of St. Louis, Mo., by Helen M. Mason, 
St. Louis, from Angell’s ** ‘Ten Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals.” 

A Band of Mercy Exercise. 
DIALOGUE ON THE HORSE. 
For one girl and five boys. 

Molly, (a little girl as teacher.) Gordon, what is the 
first topic assigned for this evening ? 

Gordon. Blinders. 

Molly. Do the people of all nations use blinders ? 

Gordon. In Russia the people do not use blinders, and 
their horses seldom get frightened, because when they hear 
noises they can see the cause. 

Molly. Frank, do you know [something of the history 
of blinders ? 

Frank. Bilinders were invented by an English noble- 
man to hide a defect in the eyes of a valuable horse, and 
then they were found to be good places for the nobility to 
display their coats-of-arms, and so they came into fashion. 

Molly. John, do all horse owners in America use blin- 
ders ? 

John. In America a great many people are beginning to 
train their horses to go in carriages without blinders, just 
as they doin saddles without blinders; and by-and-by I 
think they will be out of fashion, and horses, like all other 
animats, will be permitted to use their eyes. 

Molly. Joe, what harm is done by blinders? 

Joe. They injure the eyes ef horses, and have caused 
thousands of accidents, because horses with blinders can- 
not see behind them. 

Molly. Willie, do you know another form of cruelty 
that is practised for the sake of fashion ? 

Willie. Itis a great cruelty to a horse to tie his head 
back with a tight check-rein; for he cannot breathe so 
freely, he cannot draw so much load, nor so easily. Many 
horses suffer great pain and become diseased because of 
their cruel check-reins. Over five hundred horse doctors 
in Great Britain have signed a paper condemning tight 
check reins; and I think the time will come when all our 
men, women, and children, will become so humane to 
horses that they will not make them suffer any longer with 
tight check-reins. 

Molly. What other useful thoughts have you brought 
in reference to the horse ? 

Gordon. That the strongest part of the horse is just be- 
hind his shoulders, and the rider who leans forward in his 
saddle tires his horse less than one who leans back. 

Frank. That when, because of old age, the teeth of 
horses do not properly chew the food, they can often be put 
in good condition by horse doctors. 

John. That it is cruel to keep a horse in his stable for 
days without exercise, fresh air, and sunshine. Horses 
should have some exercise every day. 

Joe. It has been found by experiments in Great Britain, 
that horses which work hard six days in the week, will 
last much longer and do more work in a life-time, if per- 
mitted to rest every seventh day. 


Willie. When a horse has become too old or worn out 
to serve a good and merciful master, then he should be 
killed in a merciful way without pain. Some people, when 
their horses become old, or sick, or lame, sell them for a 
small sum to cruel men, whb beat them, and kick them, 
and starve them, and otherwise abuse them, and then the 


- poor horses have a hard time until they die. I think that 


a good horse that has worked faithfully for his master un- 
til he is worn out, never ought to be sold. 

Molly. Very good, and now, boys, if you want to be 
kind to horses, always refuse to ride after a horse that is 
sick or lame, or that seems to be poorly fed, or weak. 

Let us repeat our selection from Sidney Herbert. (Fac- 


es the audience, and boys form line with her.) 
All. Open thy lips and speak, 
Protect the dumb and weak, 
Their cause maintain. 
Why should we them abuse ? 
Why these kind friends misuse ? 
O! let us never choose 
To cause them pain. 


From The Journal of Education. 


Band of Mercy, or School Exercise, on Kindness to 
Animals. 


Prepared from writings of Geo. T. Angell, President of the Massa 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals, and publications of that Society, 
by Louise M. Puituirs, Principal of the Mound-Street School, 
Columbus, Ohio, and used with great success during the public 
examination of the School, which was attended by over three 
thousand people. 


First Pupil. 
Maker of earth and sea and sky, 
Creation’s sovereign Lord and King, 
Who hung the starry worlds on high, 
And formed alike the sparrow’s wing, 
Bless the dumb creatures of thy care, 
And listen to their voiceless prayer! 
Second Pupil. 
For us they toil, for us they die, 
These humble creatures Thou hast made; 
How shall we dare their rights deny, 
On whom Thy seal of love is laid? 
Teach Thou our hearts to hear their plea, 
As Thou dost man’s in prayer to Thee. 


School. “ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 

Teacher. What is a Band of Mercy ? 

No. 3. It is, first, a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals; second, a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to human beings; third, a society for the prevention of 
crime. 

School.. The pledge is: *‘1 will try to be kind to all 
harmless living creatures, and try to protect them from 
cruel usage.” 

Teacher. Give an account of the formation and growth 

of societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
4 No.4. Until about sixty years ago there were no laws 
anywhere to properly protect from great cruelty these 
dumb creatures that toil for us and die for us, and make 
our lives happier and more useful. 

No.5. Butabout sixty years ago some of the good peo- 
ple of England determined that there should be laws to 
protect these dumb creatures from being abused; and so 
they formed a society for that purpose, which has become 
very great and powerfui. 

No.6. In other countries good people seeing what had 
been done in England began also to form other societies of 
the same kind. And so the good work has gone on, until 
in almost every Christian country of the world, in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and many islands of the ocean, 
these societies have been formed. 

No.7. And now, within a few years, the children have 
taken hold of this work, and thousands of societies of boys 
and girls have been formed in various parts of the world, 
many in Europe and America, to protect animals’ from 
cruelty. 

No.8. In London a devout woman named Catharine 
Smithies formed a society of children and called it a Band 
of Mercy. She saw that teaching children to be kind to 
animals not only prevented cruelty to animals, but also 
prevented cruelty and crime toward one another. 

No.9. The first American Band of Mercy was founded 
in Boston, July 28, 1882, by Geo. T. Angell, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and the Rev. Thomas Timmins, an English cler- 


No. 10. Through the joint labors of these gentlemen, 
aided by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, over five hundred of these Bands were 
formed in about one year, with over sixty thousand .em- 
bers, including many of the most eminent men and women 
of that State. 
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No. 11. One of the largest societies of boys and girls is 
in England. It is called the “Dicky Bird Society.” It 
was started to protect the birds and their nests, but now 
includes other creatures. It has over thirty-seven thou- 
sand members. 

No. 12. In Germany one society of youth and children 
numbers over 11,000. In asingle province of Russia over 
20,000 youth and children belong to them. 

No.13. In one province of France there are now more 
than 450 societies of children. In more than 5,000 schools 
in France carefully prepared lessons are now given on 
kindness to animals. 

No. 14. In the public schools of Philadelphia over 5,000 
beys belong to these societies. They have meetings at 
which stories are read and songs are sung, and addresses 
made by the teachers and others.. Sometimes they march 
to music. 

No. 15. Many eminent people belong to these societies 
in Europe and America. In one year more than 600 Eng- 
lish clergymen preached in behalf of these societies. 

Teacher. Why should animals receive special protec- 
tion? 

No. 16. First, for their own sake; second, because pro- 
tection to animals is protection to men. 

No. 17. Whoever investigates this subject will find: 
first, that in our various forms of transportation animals 
aro subjected to such cruelty that thousands of them die, 
and become diseased on the passage, and that the meats of 
these diseased animals cannot be detected in our markets ; 
and that, by the testimony of numerous medical authori- 
ties and health officers, the eating of them has heen shown 
to produce sickness, and sometimes death. 

No. 18. Second, that about a hundred millions of cattle, 
sheep, and swine, are killed in this country every year for 
food, and most of them with great and unnecessary cruel- 
ty; that they are often kept without food a long time be- 
fore killing. 

No.19. That they are dragged or driven into bloody 
slaughter-houses, knowing that they are to be killed, and 
struggling to escape; that calves are bled before they are 
killed in order to whiten the meat. These things are 
avoided in the better slaughter-houses of Europe. All 
these cruelties affect the meats of animals, making them 
unwholsome and sometimes dangerous. 

No. 2. Third, that not only the quantity but also the 
quality of milk, depends on the manner in which cows are 
treated. If starved, frozen, or kept without sunshine, ex- 
ercise, or companions, they are liable to become diseased ; 
and their milk and its products are likely to produce sick- 
ness, and have produced death. 

No. 21. Fourth, that our crops depend largely on the 
preservation of birds; that in this country birds are de- 
creasing and insects increasing; and that it has become 
very important to secure additional protection for our birds 
and their nests. 

No. 22. Fifth, that our horses are subjected to great 
cruelties ; and that both they and our dogs, when they have 
become old, are too often killed cruelly instead of by a sin- 
gle shot or blow, or by chloroform, as practised by officers 
of animal protection societies. 

No. 23. Sixth, that there is often no adequate provision 
for abandoned and lost animals, which are frequently sub- 
jected to great suffering. 

Teacher. What can we do to help animals ? 

No. 24, We can treat our own animals kindly, and we 
can persuade others to do the same; we can distribute hu- 
mane literature, and we can teach younger children how to 
be kind to animals, for children are often cruel because 
they do not realize that they are giving pain. 


School. 


“For evil is wrought by want of thought, 
. As well as by want of heart.” 


Teacher. What do people think of this subject ? 

No. 25. ‘“ Ever after I introduced the teaching of kind- 
ness to animals in my school,” said a celebrated French 
teacher, ‘‘I found the children not onty more kind to ani- 
mals, but also more kind to cach other.” 

No. 26. Of about seven thousand children carefully 
taught kindness to animals in one English school, not one 
hasipter been charged with a criminal offence in any court. 

No. 27. Out of two thousand criminals in American 


prisons examined on the subject, it was found that only 
twelve had any pet animal in their childhood. 

No. 28. Kindness grows by exercise; cruelty also grows 
by exercise. Every effort to increase humanity toward 
dumb creatures blesses not only them, but speaking crea- 
tures also. We stand to all beings in gentler attitude, 
and run with quicker hands to help, after ,trying to help 
the lowest. 

[Rev. W. C. Gannett. 
Among the noblest in the land, 
Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and revere, 
Who, without favor, without fear, 
In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast, 
And tames with his unflinching hand 
The brutes that wear our form and face, 
The were-wolves of the human race. 

(H. W. Longfellow. 

No. 30. I would not crush the meanest harmless insect 
that crawls upon the ground; it has the same right to life 
that I have; it received it from the same Father, and I 
will not mar the works of God by wanton cruelty. 

[Dr. Channing. 


No. 29. 


No. 31. Open thy lips and speak, 
Protect the dumb and weak, 
Their cause maintain ; 
Why should we them abuse ? 
Why these kind friends misuse ? 
O! never let us choose 
To cause them pain. 
[Sidney Herbert. 
A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 
But brutal actions show a brutal mind; 
Remember He who made thee, made the brute; 
Who gave thee speech and reason, formed him 
mute; 
He can’t complain, but God's all-seeing eye 
Beholds thy cruelty and hears his cry. 
He was designed thy servant, not thy drudge, 
And his Creator is thy Judge. 
He prayeth well who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


No. 32. 


No. 33. 


[S. T. Coleridge. 
Who will not mercy unto others show, 
How can he mercy ever hope to have ? 
[ Spencer. 
O! let each boy and girl 
Sweet Mercy’s flag unfurl, 
And love its cause; 
Dare to’be kind and true, 
Give each dumb thing its due, 
Win them in love to you 
By God’s own laws. 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
[Tennyson. 
Taught by the power that pities me, 
T learn to pity them. 


No. 36. 


No. 37. 


[Goldsmith. 
No. 38. Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods ? 
Draw near thou them in being merciful. 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 
[Shakspeare. 
Teacher. “Remember, children, whenever you may be 
tempted to take, without cause, the innocent life of any 
creature, that there is present everywhere that great and 
pure Spirit upon whose mercy you depend, and who knows 
every wrong that you may inflict upon the humblest of 
His creatures. Protect the weak, relieve the suffering, 
make the world happier that you have lived in it, and you 
will be happier yourselves in this life and hetter prepared 
for life immortal. 


[George T. Angell. 


School. Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 
[Pope. 
OUR THIRTY-EIGHT ARTICLES OF FAITH. 
School. We believe it to be our duty to try to stop :— 
No. 1. The beating of animals. 
No. 2. Overloading. 
No. 3. Overdriving. 
No. 4. Underfeeding. 
No. 5. Driving galled and disabled animals. 
No. 6. Tying calves’ and sheep’s legs. ~ 
No. 7. Cruelties on railroad stock trains. 
No. 8. Overloading horse-cars. 
No. 9. Neglect of shelter for animals. 
. Plucking live fowls. 
- Dog-fights. 
Vivisection. 
The use of tight check-reins. 
Bleeding calves. 
Clipping dogs’ ears and tails, 
Cruel blinders on horses. 
- We believe it to be our duty to introduce :— 
Better roads and pavements. 
Better methods for slaughtering. 
Better methods of horse-shoeing. 
Improved cattle cars. . 
No. 21. Drinking Fountains. 
No. 22. Better laws in every State. 
No. 23. Humane literature in schools, Sunday schools, 
and homes. 


School. We believe it to be our duty to induce :— 


No. 24. Children to be humane. 

No. 25. Teachers to teach kindness to animals. 

No. 26. Clergymen to preach it. 

No. 27. Authors to write it. 

No. 28. Editors to keep it before the people. ~ 

No. 29. Drivers and trainers of horses to try kindness. 

No. 30. Owners of animals to feed regularly. 2 

No. 31. People to protect insectiverous birds. 

No. 32. Boys not to molest birds’ nests. 

No. 33. Men to take better care of stock. 

No. 34. People of all States to form Humane Societies. 

No. 35. Men to give money to forward the good cause. 

No. 36. Women to wofk for it. 

No. 37. People to appreciate the virtues and intelligence 
of animals. 


No. 38. Everybody not to sell their old family horse to 
owners of tip-carts. 


Teacher. Is there any other duty required of Band of 
Mercy members except to protect animals from cruelty ? 


School. It is their duty to try to protect every harmless — 
living creature, both human and dumb, from cruelty. 


A Massachusetts Parrot. 


A parrot has been the means of presenting a 
young lady who lives near Boston in a very pecul- 
lar light. This young lady sits on the lower 
front piazza with her work or book a large part of 
the time, but was out of town for a week, during 
which time a parrot had been hung in the upper 
piazza, a fact of which she was ignorant, as she is 
a little hard of hearing. Resuming, her old seat 
on her return, she became very much annoyed at 
the attention of passers-by, especially the young 
gentlemen,.and is now astonished to learn that the 
parrot, hidden from view, has been addressing 
everybody in the street with the free-and-easy in- 
vitation, ‘‘Kiss me, kiss me, kiss me quick!” 
given in perfect imitation of the human voice. 

— Boston Post. 


The daughter of a Texan cattle king has just 
returned from Paris, where she says she walked 
through the Tooralooral, and visited a shot-toe, 
where she saw the statue of Physic and Catharine 
De Medicine. 


Little strokes fell great oaks. 


Never too late to mend. 
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OuR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, December, 1883. 


The Directors’ November Meeting 

Was held on Wednesday, the 21st, President Angell in 
the chair. 

The President reported 88 complaints of cruelty dealt 
with during the month, and 65 animals humanely killed. 
Forty-three new Bands of Mercy had been formed during 
the month, making the present total 567 Bands, with over 
63,000 members, reaching from Boston to southern Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Washington Territory. A gentleman has 
given $1,000 to the Society’s permanent fund. A Commit- 
tee, of the President and two others, was chosen to appoint 
delegates to the annual meeting of the American Humane 
Association at Washington in December. 
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Christmas. 

As our little paper is a monthly, this is its Christ- 
mas number, and we wish to say that it is particu- 
larly appropriate that our Bands of Mercy all over 
the country should have Christmas celebrations or 
concerts. The exercises published in this number 
are appropriate, and to them may be added songs 
and addresses. Over sixty-two thousand mem- 
bers of Bands of Mercy have been added to the 
army of humanity in this country in a little over a 
year, all pledged to try to be kind to every harm- 
less creature God has created. Surely not only 
we, but every dumb creature in our homes, stables 
and stock-yards, will have reason to rejoice that 
Christ was born. We wish all our readers the 
happiest Christmas they ever enjoyed. 
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Christmas, 

If any of our friends who have been blest the past year, 
feeling grateful to their horses, dogs, or other dumb crea- 
tures, would like to make them a Christmas present, we 
would suggest whether they can do it in any better way 
than by sending a check to this Society. 

We are happy to acknowledge the receipt of $1,000 as a 
gift to our permanent fund, from a gentleman whose name 
we are not at liberty to mention. 

The cruel killing of a horse at Niagara Falls mentioned 
in November OUR DUMB ANIMALS has led to a Soci- 
ety there for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, with over 
100 active members. 


National Education A 

On November 3d, by invitation of Hon. T. W. 
Bicknell, President of ‘‘ The National Educational 
Association,” Mr. Angell dined with the associa- 
tion at the United States Hotel, and addressed 
them on the ‘‘ American Bands of Mercy.” The 
Association is planning to hold its next annual 
meeting at Madison, Wis., and then to pass over 
the Northern*Pacific R. R. to the Pacifie coast, re- 
turning through California. Mr. Angell told 
them they would not get beyond the Bands of 
Mercy. They would find them at Madison, Min- 
neapolis, Moorhead, Fargo, Port Townsend, the 
end of the Northern Pacific, and away down to the 
most southern California city, San Diego, where 
the superintendent of public instruction is actively 
engaged in putting them into the public schools. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

We are pleased to learn that the Bands of Mercy in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, have led to the formation of a Ladies’ Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. About fifty 
ladies joined at the first meeting. 
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CIRCULAR No. 3. 


257 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Nov. 1, 1883. 
To all members and friends of the American Humane 
Association: 

The seventh annual meeting of the Association for busi- 
ness will be held in the lecture-room of All Souls Church, 
corner of L and 14th Streets, N. W., in Washington, D.C., 
on Wednesday, Dec. 5, 1883, at 10, a. M. 

A public meeting will be held under the direction of the 
Washington Society P. C. A., on ‘Thursday evening. Dec. 
6, at the Church of our Father, corner of 13th and L Streets. 

The place of the business meetings is convenient to the 
Ebbitt, Arlington, Riggs, Wormley,. and Willard Hotels. 
Other good places are the Hamilton House, corner 14th and 
K Streets; the Lexington, corner loth Street and New 
York Avenue; Mrs. Yagers, No. 1313 H Street. Special 
terms have been made with the Ebbitt and Hamilton 
Houses. J. B. T. Tupper, Esq., or Capt. E. M. Truell, 
both of the Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., will 
glad to secure places for any friends who may write to 

em. 

Every society. has a right to five delegates; but all 
friends are invited to attend the meeting. 

The officers of all societies in sympathy with the objects 
of the Association in the United States and Canada, are 
earnestly and cordially urged to see that their society is 
represented. 

The officers of societies are invited to make a report of 
the doings of their societies during the last year, to the Sec- 
retary, for presentation to the Association, if there shall be 
time; or for use in the subsequent Report. 


The meetings this year in the Capital of the Nation 


should, and it is hoped will, bring together a larger repre- 
sentation of societies and other friends of this cause n 
have been seen in former meetings. 

The members of the Washington Society are ready to ex- 
tend a cordial welcome. A call upon President Arthur will 
be arranged, if practicable. Other arrangements will be 
made known at the meetings. 

Friends into whose hands this circular may come are in- 
vited to take a personal interest in its objects. 

Any inquiries will be promptly answered by the Secre- 
tary 


: EDWIN LEE BROWN, President, 


hicago, Ill. 
A. FIRTH, Secret: 
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A very interesting and useful report of Committee of 
“ American Humane Association,” on Humane Education 
—thirty-one pages —is being sent to our various Societies. 
Copies can be obtained by addressing A. Firth, secretary, 
17 Herald Building, Boston. 


The Great Question. 

Is not the great question for our churches today, 
not what can we do for the children of Christian 
parents gathered one hour a week in our Sunday 
schools, but what can we do for the great masses 
growing up in our public schools? 

Is not the great, incomparable missionary field 
for Amefican Christians and patriots to-day in the 
public schools of America? . 

Is it not possible, by properly organized effort, 
to build in those schools a national character 
which shall not only protect property and human 
life, and free government, and Christian civiliza- 
tion, but even the humblest of God’s creatures 
from ‘injustice and wrong? and where can we find 
a better ins‘rumentality than the Bands of Mercy? 
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Rhode Island, 


By request of Thomas R. Hazard, Esq., of South 
Portsmouth, R. I., and at his expense, we send to all 
school officers of that State and many others, Our 
Dums ANIMALS for one year, beginning with Octo- 
ber, 1883, number. Mr. Hazard has so subscribed 
and directed, in hope that it may lead to forming 
Bands of Mercy in all the public and private 
schools of that State, and he desires us to request 
all who receive these papers, to put them into the 
hands of teachers in their respective towns and 
aid so far as they can in forming such Bands. _ 


t infant, which is so 


Hon. Chas. McLaughlin, president of Portland, Me., 
Society, has been personally gm hoaina | the clergy of that 
city, to induce them to preach upon and aid our humane 
work. The Society is prosperous under his vigorous and 
influential administration. 


We are glad to hear from Mr. Denison, secretary, excel- 
lent reports of progress of the Rhode Island agg also 
from Hon. T. E. O. Marvin, president, and Mrs. John J. 
Pickering, founder and director of the New Hampshire 
Society, of the growing infinence of that organization. 


For Oor Dums ANIMALS. 
A True Story Written by a Little Girl. 


Neighbor M was here the other eveni 
and told us about a dog of his, a pointer, nam 
Jewel. He was hunting ducks and about to start 
for home. The horse was nervous, and his com- 
panion told him to get into the buggy, so he did. 
He then thought of his dog, but the second 
thought was that she had gone ahead. He had 
left his un back about a quarter of a mile. 
‘*Well,” he said, ‘‘no one will go there to-night, 
and I will be back in the morning.” And so he 
went home. The dog was not at home. Next 
day he went back, and when he reached the house 
where he had .missed the dog, he asked a woman 
if she had seen his dog. She said she had not, 
but that, before they started the evening before, 
she saw the dog run over the hill yonder. 
said Mr. M ‘she’s with the gun, 
then.” When he reached the place where he left 
the gun, there lay the dog guarding the gun and a 
duck which had dropped from his bag the evening 
before. The dog had not had anything to eat 
since the morning before and yet had not touched 
theduck. Mr. M—— picked up the duck and threw 
it to her, saying, ‘‘Here, Jewel, you may have 
it.” She was so hungry she ate the whole.. Mr. 
M added that he had not taught her to 
uae. but there she had staid and watched all 
night. 


Ever your friend, 
GRACE FOSTER. 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


A good story is told in Echoes from the Welsh 
Hills, about an old Welsh minister baptizing an 
ood that we cannot refrain 
giving it. ‘‘He took the babe in his arms very 
affectionately, and addressed in a paternal fashion 
a few words of advice to the young parents: ‘See 
that you train up the child the way that he should 
go; that you surround him with the best influences, 
and that you give him a good example. What is 
the name of the child?’ ‘Jane, sir,’ replied the 
mother.” 


—Christian at Work. 
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A Shepherd Boy’s Prayer. 

A little lad was keeping his ae one Sunday 
morning. The bells were ringing for service at 
church, and the people were going over the fields, 
when the little fellow began to think that he too 
would like to pray to God. But what could he 
say? for he had never learned any prayer. So he 
knelt down, and commenced the alphabet. A B 
CD and so on to Z. A gentleman happening to 
pass the other side of the hedge, heard the lad’s 
voice, and looking through the bushes saw the lit- 
tle fellow kneeling, with folded hands and closed 
eyes, saying A BC. 

‘«What are you doing, my little man?” 

The lad looked up. 

‘* Please, sir, was praying.” 

‘* But what were you saying your letters for?” 

‘“*Why, I didn’t any prayer, I felt 
that I wanted God to take care of me and help me 
take care of the sheep; so I thought if I said all 
I knew, He would put it together and spell all 1 
wanted.” 

‘*Bless your heart, my little man, He will, He 
will, He will; when the heart speaks right, the 
lips can’t say wrong.” 

The prayer that goes to heaven comes from the 
heart. 


—_ 
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’ Look now; for glad and golden hours 
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Christmas Carol. Christmas. 

It came upon the midnight clear, | Hark throughout Christendom joy bells 
That glorious song of old, | are ringing ; 

From angels bending near the earth, From mountain and valley, o’er land 
To touch their harps of gold: and o’er sea, 

“Peace on the earth, good-will to men, | Sweet choral melodies pealing and thrill- 
From heaven's all-gracious King.” ing, 

The world in solemn stillness lay Echoes of ages from far Galilee ; 


To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled ; 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world: 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hovering wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


But with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love-song which they bring : 

‘Oh, hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing! 


And ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way, 
With painful steps and slow,— 


Come swiftly on the wing: 
Oh, rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing! 


For, lo! the days are hastening on 
By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold: 

When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 

—Edmund Hamilton Sears, 1850. 


Arise. 

Arise! for the day is passing 
While you lie dreaming on; 

Your brothers are cased in armor, 
And forth to fight are gone; 

Your place in the ranks awaits you; 
Each man has a part to play ; 

The past and the future are nothing 
In the face of the stern to-day. 


| 

| 

| Christmas is here, 

| Merry old Christmas, 

| Gift-bearing, heart-touching, joy-bring 
ing Christmas, 

Day of grand memories, king of the year. 


| In volume majestic deep anthems are 
| pealing, 
Harmonies heavenly swell on the air; 
Lofty and lowly in brotherhood kneeling, 
Peasant and prince mingle praises and 
prayer; 
Christmas is here, 
Sanctified Christmas, 
Christ-bearing, lite-giving, soul-saving 
Christmas, 
Day of fond memories, king of the year. 


Tender remembrances softly are stealing 
Over the souls of the weary and worn; 
Mists of the past, full of balm and ef 
healing, 
Soothing the sorrow of sad and forlorn ; 
Christmas is here, 
Many-voiced Christmas, 
Grief-soothing, heart-cheering, hope- 
bearing Christmas, 
Day of sweet memories, king of the year. 


Day of the poor, bringing Jesus the lowly, 
Bearer of burdens and giver of rest, 
Comforter, Savior, Redeemer most holy ; 

Christianity’s birth-time, eternally 
blest ; 
Christmas is here, 
Merciful Christmas, 
Faith-raising, love-bearing, all-blessing 
Christmas, 
Sweetest and holiest day of the year. 


Speak Well of Your Friends While 
Living. 
BY L. S. COAN. 
Go with niggardly words no longer 
For those who toil by your side, 
Waiting without commendation 
Till the tired toilers have died. 


Pigeons’ Love. 


A writer in the Scottish Naturalist tells a story 

of a pigeon which illustrates the truth of the say- 
ing that God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, 
and the high power of instinct prompted by paren- 
tal love. Two pigeons had built their nest in the 
top story of the dove-cote, and had hatched their 
young, which came out of the egg about the mid- 
dle of March, 1876. On the 16th day of March a 
very severe storm of snow and snow-drif€ set in at 
dusk. It must be noticed that the door of the 
dove-cote looked to the northwest, from whence 
the storm was coming, so that the snow blew right 
into the portal where the young pigeons were 
lying, only a few days old. 
_ the storm was very severe—so much so that 
it was thought to be the hardest that had happened 
for many years, and the young brood would have 
no doubt perished but for the happy expedient 
that the father of the young pigeons adopted. He 
stood in the door-way with his tail spread out to 
the storm, and the wings in a fluttering position, 
evidently with the intention of stopping the 
draught, so as to shelter his naked offspring, and 
there he stood for hours with the snow thick upon 
his back and tail, breaking the intensity of the 
cold. But for this the young must have died. 


The Editor of This Paper. 


Some weeks since, our friend Dr. Dio Lewis of 
New York city requested a copy of our photo- 
graph, from which he had a wood-cut taken by a 
New York artist and put in his November Monthly. 
He sends us the electro and requests its re-publi- 
cation in Our DumMB ANIMALS. It is thought by 
our best friends to be much better than others 
which have appeared in various American and 
foreign publications; and as some thousands of 
our correspondents have never seen us and friends 
urge us, we send, through the kindness of Dr. 
Lewis, to each of our readers, as a Christmas 
present, a copy of the photograph of the editor. 

Dio Lewis’s New York November Monthly. 

We wish to return our warmest thanks to friends in 

various parts of the country for the kind letters and news- 


paper notices they have sent us in relation to a personal 
article in the above magazine. 


Never betray « confidence. 
Never wantonly frighten others. 
Never leave home with unkind words. 


Never laugh at the misfortunes of others. 


Meet and greet them frankly ; 
Encourage them while they are here, 
see the face, sad and thoughtful, 
Break into a smile of cheer. - 


Wait not till hope is banished, 

Till hearts from neglect have bled ; 
Wait not till earth is dreary, 

Till gloom gathers overhead. 


Wait not till feet, worn and weary, 
By the hand of Fate are led, 

Sad and mutely, despairing, 
Down into the rest of the dead. 


Then wait no longer — life passes, 
Its hours will soon have sped ; 
Obeying your heart’s kind prompting, 
Don't wait till your friends are dead. 
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At a school examination a clergyman was des-— 
eanting on the necessity of growing up loyal citi- 
zens. In order to give emphasis, he pointed to a 
large flag hanging on one side of the school-room, 
and said: ‘‘Boys, what. is that flag for?” An 
urchin who understood the condition of the room 
better than the speaker, exclaimed: ‘‘ To hide the 
dirt, sir.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The following poem was written after reading 
from ‘‘Ten Lessons on Kindness” this passage: 
**In my parlor I have a beautiful picture—a 
hunter with cross-bow and arrow, about to shoot a 
mountain deer that stands unconscious of his 
danger ; but suddenly, behind the deer, appears in 
the mist the dim but gigantic form of the spirit of 
the mountains, with uplifted hands. The terrified 
hunter drops his bow and spares the life he could 
not restore.” : 7 
For Our Duma Anmats. 
The Spirit of the Mountain. ~ 
A mountain scene: high, beetling crags 
Adorned with wealth of sombre trees ; 
Haunts of the keen-eyed, antlered stags, 
And bome of many a murmuring breeze. 


Lo! from the hillsides’ very heart 
A fountain gushes pure and clear 
As tears that all unbidden start 
From maiden’s eyes through sudden fear. 


Ah, this is beauty! All that art 

Hath taught mankind since time began, 
1s fragmentary, a mere part 

Of the vast whole of Nature’s plan. 


See! lurking in the forest gloom, 
A hunter stands with bow and shaft, 
Heedless of crags and wild flowers’ bloom, | 
Well versed in woodman’s murderous craft. 


What care hath he for glorious peak 
Aglow with sunbeams’ golden light? 

He will not list when blossoms speak, 
Naught heedeth he winds’ whispers slight. 


For in yon vale, with head erect 
And branching antlers high in air, 
Doth stand a stag whose thirst unchecked 
Hath led him to the streamlet there. 


A noble creature with an eye 

Tender and proud, with limbs all grace,— 
One may not depths of thought descry, 

But sinlessness is in that face. 


The bow is bended, and the shaft 
Is fitted to the quivering string. 

Can wild-wood breezes freely waft 
That deathful and unrighteous thing ? 


See! see! behind the noble deer 

The mists that haunt the wooded hill 
Have ta’en a giant shape of fear, 

To guard the threatened one from ill. 


The Spirit of the Mountain stands 
With frowning brow and angry eyes, 

The while his high upraised hands 
Forbid the guilty sacrifice. 


Down falls the hunter’s ashen bow, 
Droppeth the arrow to the ground,— 

In speechless fear and bending low, 
He hears in echoing thunder’s sound :— 


“God cares for all. Thy fierce hand stay! 
For in the thoughts of Heaven above, 
Know ’tis a fearful thing to slay 
The object uf thy Maker’s love!” 
—Frederic Allison Tupper. 
NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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: A Costly Price. 


** What is the value of this estate?” said a gen- 
tleman to another with whom he was riding, as 
they passed a fine mansion surrounded by fair and 
fertile fields. 

**T don’t what it is valued at; I know what it 

cost its late owner.” 

much?” 

**His soul.” 


—British Workman. 


Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to- 
day. 


Cured by Kindness. 


**You oughtn’t to do so,” shouted Willie, as the 


butcher dashed past in his wagon, giving the whip 


unmercifully to his half-starved horse. Another 
moment, in turning the corner, the wagon was up- 
set, and the horse broke into a run. e ran for a 


mile or more. The wagon was broken to pieces 
and the man thrown out and badly bruised. The 
next day ‘‘the vicious beast” was offered for sale. 
Willie’s father bought him for a low price for use 
on the farm. It was a foolish bargain, ple 
said, for the horse was quite uncontrollable. 
Even his owner said he would bite, rear, kick, and 
run away. But Mr. Ely bought it to please Wil- 
lie, whose tender little heart was full of pity for 
the r animal. ‘‘ We will be so kind to him 
that he won’t want ta be bad, papa.” And so they 
agreed to follow Willie’s plan. Before long Mr. 
Ely and Willie began to drive the horse. People 
were surprised at the change in him. ‘‘ He would 
go as slow as desired,” said the gentleman who 
told the story, ‘‘stop instantly at ‘whoa,’ follow 
his master, come at his call, and rub his head on 
his shoulder.” What has made thechange? Not 
force! The poor horse had been beaten, starved, 
and kicked before, and grew more and more stub- 
born. Now he was well-fed, well-bedded, well- 
watered; not overdriven or overloaded; never 
whipped or kicked. Kind words were given him, 
and now and then an apple or a piece of sugar. 
No gentler, safer, or more faithful horse went on 
the road. Willies plan had succeeded. The lit- 
tle fellow fairly lived with the horse, and the 
horse seemed to know he was his best friend. 
‘«Ben” was a favorite with all the family. One 
night Mr. Ely was away from home. He had 
taken Ben early in the afternoon, but when bed- 
time came he had not returned. Thinking he 
would not be home that night, the family closed 
the house and retired. About midnight, Willie 
heard Ben's neigh. Jumping out of bed he ran 
to the window, and there was Ben at the door 
without his father. In a few moments the family 
were aroused, and Willie's brother hurriedly 
opened the door. No sooner had he done so than 
Ben turned and trotted off towards the road. He 
followed him quickly. Ben led him a quarter of 
a mile and then stopped. There Mr. Ely lay on 
the ground in a swoon. When he was taken 
home he soon recovered, and told them that as he 
was riding through the woods he struck his head 
against the overhanging branch of a tree and fell 
from the horse; he was stunned by the blow, and 
did not remember anything more. After that 
night Ben was the hero of the village. But there 
was one strange thing about him, he never forgot 
either a benefit or an injury. Sometimes when in 
harness he would see his former master. Then 
all his old fire would return; his eyes would roll, 
he would champ his bit fiercely, and show an in- 
tense desire to get at his enemy. Only Willie or 
his father could quiet him then. Ben taught the 
people of that village more than they ever knew 
before of the power of kindness. And a good 
many of Willie’s little friends began to practise 
his way of treating their dogs and ponies. They 
found that the surest way to manage them was by 
kindness. This, you know, was Mr. Rarey’s 
secret in training horses. If any of our boys have 
any doubt on the subject, suppose they try it for 
themselves, for this story of Ben is a true one. 
—Columbia Churchman. 


For Our Dump Anima ts. 
Shooting Robins. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF DR. M. L. HOLBROOK. 

When quite a young boy, I lived on a farm and made 
myself pretty well acquainted with all the birds and wild 
animals that lived in the fields and woods. My father had 
a large fruit orchard and a great many cherry trees, which 
furnished cherries for all the boys in the neighborhood. 
Some birds are fond of cherries, especially robins and 
woodpeckers ; and they came often in droves and helped 
themselves. Sometimes they would take more than their 
share; and on one occasion I took a shot-gun to the cher- 
ry-trees and killed a number, which I have no doubt was 


justifiable as the world goes. But one of the wounded 
birds fell at my feet and in agony looked up to me, as itt 
say, “What did you shoot me for? I haven’t done you 
any harm. I love cherries and want a few for my young, 
I wouldn’t kill you if you were digging up some of my 
worms from the ground. Oh dear, what will my mate 
do? What will my little birds do? I can’t fly. I can} 
run. I feel sick and faint,and oh dear, I must be dying.” ] 
flung my gun on the ground and said, “1’ll kill no mor 
robins.” It is little hunting I have done since then, and 
what little I have done has been under protest. It is § 
mean business. I can get ten times as much pleasure out 
of birds by taking a field-glass to the woods and studying 
their motions, habits, forms, colors, ways of flying, ete, 
The idea that we must kill to enjoy the sport of hunting tg 
absurd. Hunters, try to study their habits with a field- 
glass, and you will agree with me. 


—M. L. Holbrook, M. D. 
NEw Ciry. 
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Cruelty to Worms. 


I must mention, however, one point in respect 
to fishing. It is idle to suppose that worms do 
not feel when threaded on a hook. The strength 
of their struggles is then astonishing, and the pro- 
longed heaving and writhing of a worm’s free 
head and tail while the rest of its body is impaled 
is a proof of the continued agony which it feels, 
the commencement of which is indicated by the 
thrill which goes through it when first pricked 
with the barb. I have in my time been very fond 
of — but | have killed my worms first. This 
is done literally in the fraction of a second, by 
dropping them into scalding water. The worm 
dies so instantaneously as not to move in the least. 
If it is dropped in while curled up, it does not 
even —_ ten itself; and it is not spoiled as bait 
by its death. On several occasions [ have fished 
with worms thus killed, while another has been 
fishing with live ones under precisely similar con- 
ditions in respect to the water and the locality, 
and caught more fish. Indeed, the hook can be 
covered better with a dead worm than with a live 
one. I imagine, moreover, that some way might 
be discovered whereby worms might be preserved 
in air-tight bottles or tins, and so kept that the 
fisherman would be sure to be able to take suit 
able bait with him, and not be dependent upon 
digging, which is very uncertain at some times. 
I wish some enterprising tackle-shop proprietor 
would try whether he could keep a store of pre 
served worms, and thus prevent a vast amount of 
small but acute misery. 

—The Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., in Cassell’s Maga- 
zine. 


Effects of War Upon Animals. 


It is said that during the siege of Metz alone, 
in the French and German war of 1870, nearly 
40,000 horses were killed, and that thousands died 
of starvation. One writer speaks of seeing there, 
in one place, one hundred and seventy-four horses, 
of which fifty-four had died during the previous 
night of starvation, and the remainder were 80 
far gone that they could not eat. They had re 
ceived only two handfuls of oats a day for the 
previous ten days. 

An English officer, writing to a London paper, 
says: ‘* Amid the heart-rending sights and sounds 
that everywhere appall the eye and ear, nothing 
can intensify the sensations of horror one is sub 
jected to in the presence of horses struggling 
rise or limping painfully about, sad and sick 
looking, riddled by bullets or torn by fragments 
of shell. The doleful cries of the wounded inem 
for assistance scarcely appeal more touchingly t@ 
the heart than the attitudes and aspect of these 
poor creatures, which betray by every look and 
movement, and by their neighing, groans and 
screams, how intense their suffering, and how 
much they need sympathy and assistance.” 


Never associate with bad company. Have good 
company or none. 
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What a Little Boy im England Says. 

My grandfather and grandmother live in the country. 
Everybody in their house is very fond of birds, and 
very thoughtful for the comfort of all dumb creatures. 

Among the birds that flock about grandfather’s 
house are the bright little tom-tits. They fly very 
quickly, and look very pretty, darting in and out of a 
tall evergreen-tree that grows in front of the dining- 
room window. 4 

In winter, my Aunt Emily has a pole, about four 
feet high, stuck in the ground near this tree. Across 
the top of the pole, a light bamboo stick is fastened, 
not quite as long as the pole is high. On strings tied 
at the ends of the bamboo stick, netted bags, filled with 
fat or suet, are hung. ay 

Now, tom-tits are, I think, the only birds in England 
that can cling to a thing with their heads hanging 
down; and they are very fond of fat. So they come to 
aunty’s bags, cling to them as they sway to and fro in 
the wind, and eat to their little heart’s content. We 
watch them from the windows, and see what is going 
on. 
Sometimes other birds try very hard to get a share 
of the feast, particularly when the weather is very cold, 
and they cannot find much else. Then they will stand 
on the ground, looking at the bags, and now aid then 
make an awkward spring at them, sometimes snatch- 
ing a piece of suet, but generally failing to reach it. 

A tiny robin (an English robin is not at all like an 
American one) has practised so much, this cold weather , 
that he can not only get a taste of the suet by darting 
at it, but, better still, will sit on the top of the bag, and 
get at itin that way. But he seems very much afraid 
of falling off, and [ think the tom-tits would laugh at 
him: perhaps they do, in bird fashion. 


WHAT A LITTLE BOY IN ENGLAND SAYS. 


A Touching Incident. 


Robert Hey, prebendary of Litchfield, vicar 
of Belper, Derbyshire, England, sends the fol- 
lowing description of the conduct of a bull-ter- 
rier at Clay Cross, to the Animal World: **She 
was rejoicing over a litter of pups, attending 
to them with motherly care, caressing them, 
and showing for them much anxiety. The 
owner of this interesting family, accompanied 
by a few friends, came to look at them. The 
fierceness of the mother was instantly devel- 
oped, and was manifested by impetuous growl- 
ings, snarls and barkings. She would evidently 
die in defence of her offspring. But her mas- 
ter said, ‘I can take every one of those pups 
away from the mother, and she shall not hurt 
me.’ He drew near, and approached his hand 
toward the pups. The mother flew at it, and 
seized it in her mouth. He did not attempt to 
withdraw it until she released it. He proceeded 
to lay hold of one of the pups. She seized his 
hand again and held it fast. but without biting 
it. By degrees he withdrew one of the little 
creatures. The same process was repeated un- 
til every pup was removed, and the mother was 
bereft of all her offspring. She was the pict- 
ure of misery. She looked up piteously in her 
master’s face, and howled with an exceedi 
bitter cry. The appeal could not be resisted. 
He replaced the little ones in their nest, and 
rejoiced to witness the caresses and gratifica- 
tion of the mother. But his surprise and that 
of his friends was great when he saw her take 
them up one by one in her mouth, and bring 
them and lay them down at his feet. He 
waited to see what she meant, and was soon 
' convinced that she wished to express her entire 


When they cling, they do not mind where it is, and of- 
ten seem to take the very bottom of the bag by choice, and 
hang there, with their heads down, so long, that it seems 
as though they would surely get the headache. 

I have often seen two, and sometimes three birds on a 
bag at a time. —H. B. 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 
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The Red Breast of the Irish Robin. 
AN IRISH LEGEND. 


Of all the merry little birds that live up in the tree, 
And carol from the sycamore and chestnut, 
The prettiest little gentleman that dearest is to me 
Is the one in coat of brown and scarlet waistcoat. 
It’s cockit little Robin! 
_ And his head he keeps a-bobbin’. 
Of all the other pretty fowls I’d choose him,; 
For he sings so sweetly still, 
Through his tiny slender bill, 
With a little patch of red upon his bosom. 


When the frost is in the air, and the snow upon the 
ground, 
To other little birdies so bewilderin’, 
Picking up the crumbs near the window he is found, 
Singing Christmas stories to the children ; 
Of how two tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades, 
By a cruel man who took ’em there to lose ’em; 
But Bobby saw the crime 
(He was watching all the time!) 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his bosom. 


When the changing leaves of Autumn around us 
thickly fall, 
And every thing seems sorrowful and saddening, 
Robin may be heard on the corner of a wall 
Singing what is solacing and gladdening. 
And sure, from what I’ve heard, 
He’s God’s own little bird, 
And sings to those in grief just to amuse ’em; 
But once he sat forlorn 
On a cruel Crown of Thorn, 
And the blood it stained his pretty little bosom. 
— Boston Pilot. 


Never give a promise you do not intend to fulfil. 


Society’s Gentleman and Nature’s Nubleman. 


Leaving New York hurriedly one evening we 
had barely time to jump into the Hudson R. R. 
cars ere the train moved off. My wife had just 
risen from a sick-bed, and was so weak that she 
sat down.on the nearest seat until I could secure 
Pullman berths. A well-dressed gentleman, with 
diamond shirt-studs, crustily informed us the sec- 
tion was his, and nothing would suit him but an 
immediate removal. Some time afterwards I was 
in the West, and had in charge a young man who 
was journeying back to say his last farewell to his 
family, accompanied by his wife, worn with nurs- 
ing and weary with heartsickness. One of those 
sudden ‘‘ washouts,” so frequent in Colorado, had 
disturbed the trains, and we were obliged to re- 
trace our way, and at a late hour of night take a 
poosieg train. It was too late to telegraph for a 

ullman berth, and when the down train came it 
was crowded in every car. Almost despairing, I 
called out to know whether any gentleman in the 
car would give up his berth to a very sick man. 
At once a rough head and shaggy beard appeared 
through a curtain, and a gruff voice shouted ‘Fire 
him in here, Johnny.” Nor would this noble ruf- 
fian permit me to repay him for his section, which 
in the extravagance of new wealth he had taken 
all to himself; but displaying an immense roll of 
bills, guessed ‘*he didn’t want no five dollars from 
a sick tenderfoot.” Sometimes I wish I could meet 
‘Society's gentleman” again, and tell him about 

‘*nature’s nobleman” in the Rocky Mountains. 
—M. P. C., in New York Witness. 


Oliver Cromwell. 

When Oliver Cromwell was an infant a monkey 
snatched him from his cradle, leaped with him 
through a garret window and ran along the leads 
of the house. The uttermost alarm was excited 
among the inmates, and various were the devices 
used to rescue the child from the guardianship of 
his newly-found protector. All were unavailing ; 
his would-be rescuers had lost courage, and in 
despair of ever seeing the child alive again, when 
the monkey quietly retraced its steps and deposited 
its burden safely on the bed. : 


confidence in her master. She laid her dear 
ones at his feet, one by one, with an assurance 
that he would take care of them with an affection 
equal to, if not greater than her own. She then 
returned to her nest, now empty, lifted up her 
head into the air, and gave vent to several piteous 
cries, until her little ones were once more restored 
to her. It is impossible to misunderstand her im- 
pulse. She at first had misdoubted her master, 
but now she trusted him. She brought them of 
her own accord and placed them at his disposal, 
with full confidence in his love.” 


The Sparrew. 
I am only a little sparrow— 
A bird of low degree: 
My life is of little value, 
But the dear Lord cares for me. 


He gave me a coat of feathers— 
It is very plain, I know, 

With never a speck of crimson, 
For it was not made for show ; 


But it keeps me warm in winter, 
And it shields me from the rain : 
Were it bordered with gold or purple, 
Perhaps it would make me vain. 


I have no barn or storehouse, 
I neither sow nor reap; 
God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
But never a seed to keep. 
I fly through the thickest forest. 
I light on many a spray ; 
I have no chart or compass, 
But I never lose my way. 


And I fold my wings at twilight, 
Wherever I happen to be; 
For the Father is always watching, 
And no harm will come to me. 
: —Happy Hours. 


Never punish your child for a fault to which 
you are addicted yourself. 


Never appear to notice a scar, deformity, or de- 


fect of any one present, 
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Do Oxen Kneel On Christmas Eve? 

In the southwest of England there is a notion that oxen 
are to be found kneeling in their stalls at midnight of Christ- 
mas, as if in adoration of the Nativity; an idea which 
Brand supposes to have originated from representations by 
early painters of the event itself. That writer mentions a 
Cornish peasant who told him (1790) of his having with 
others watchod oxen in their stalls on the eve of old Christ- 
mas day. ‘“ At twelve o’clock at night the two oldest oxen 
fell upon their knees, and, as he expressed it, in the idiom 
of the country, made ‘a moan like Christian creatures.’ ” 
To those who regard the analogies of the human mind, an 
anecdote related by Mr. Howison in his ‘‘ Sketches of Up- 
per Canada” is full of interest. He mentions meeting an 
Indian at midnight, creeping along in the stillness of a 
beautiful Christmas eve. The Indian made signals to him 
to be silent ; and, when questioned as to his reason, replied, 
“Me watch to see the deer kneel; this is Christmas night, 
and all the deer fall upon their knees to the Great Spirit 
and look up.” 

—From the Book of Christmas, by T. K. Hervey. 


For Our ANIMALS. 
The Kneeling Deer. 
Suggested by above extract. 
A traveller through Canadian woods, 
Was hurrying benighted : 
*Twas nearly midnight; and the moon 
His lonely pathway lighted. 


When suddenly a shadow passed, 
Along the footpath gliding : 

He paused, and ’neath a low-hung bough, 
Beheld an Indian hiding. 


“Hush!” And he held his finger up, 
While through the umbrage stealing ; 

“Tis Christmas eve! Me watch to-night 
To see the wild deer kneeling.” 


The air was still; yet overhead, 
The pines were softly singing ; 

While glowed the moon, upon the snow 
Their silent shadows flinging. 


Ah! we may say the legend old 
Was but an idle notion; 

A Cornish peasant’s fancy wild, 
Transplanted o’er the ocean ; 


Yet on the first bright Christmas-eve, 
Around the lowly manger, 

The soft-eyed brutes with angels gazed 
Upon the heavenly stranger. 


We cannot know how far and deep 
Their mystic instinct reacheth, 

Nor what mute sense of Right and Love, 
These poor dumb children teacheth. 


But Love that can redeem and save, 
For evil, good returning, 

Can hold all creatures to its heart, 
The humblest never spurning. 


Honor the voice that dares to speak, 
The crue] jest unheeding, 

For those who cannot speak themselves, 
A word of friendly. pleading. 


CaSTINE, ME. 


He Shall Do Better. 


A tramp was slinking up to the side door of the 
house, when the dog came round the corner and 
seized the tail of his coat. The man was skulkin 
out when the owner, a German, came and asked, 
‘*Did dose dog bide you? ” 

‘*He didn’t bite me, but he tore my coat,” was 
the reply. 

‘*My good friend, excuse dose dog if he didn’t 
bide you. He ish a young dog now, but by and 
by he shall take hold of some tramps and eat dere 
bones. He bides a coat now, but he shall soon do 
petter.” 


—Woburn Advertiser. 


New York Tribune. 


A good story is told in a late issue of the New 
York Tribune. A feeble old lady, poorly clad, 
got into a street-car and let a nickel drop, which 
she had just received from the conductor in change. 
The piece fell between ‘the gratings on the floor, 
and after a short search was given up as lost—the 
old lady being too feeble to make the extra exer- 
tion necessary to recover it. As she settled back 
in her seat with a sigh of regret, a gentleman op- 
posite stooped down, and, affecting to pick up the 
missing coin, reached over and placed something 
in her lap. He then pulled the bell and got out. 
As the old lady discovered the presence of a gold 
coin left by the stranger, a gentleman sitting near 
whispered to her the name of the donor. He is 
one of the best-known philanthropists in New 
York, and the member of 2 family noted for its 
countless good deeds. 

Publications Received From Kindred Societies. 


Animal World. London, England. 

Humane Journal. Chicago, Ill. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 
e Zoopholist. London, England. 

Animals’ Friend. Geneva, Switzerland. 

Animals’ Friend. Vienna, Austria. 

German P. A. Journal ‘‘ Ibis.” Berlin, Prussia. 

Journal of Swiss S. P. A. Zurich, Switzerland. 

Zoopholist. Naples, Italy. 

First Annual Report of Society S. P. A., 1882. 
Brunswick, Germany. ; 

Tenth Annual Report of Society S. P. A., 1881-2. 
Kieler, Prussia. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in October. 
Whole number of complaints received, 83; viz.: Beating, 12; 
overworking and overloading, 5; overdriving, 1; driving when lame 
or galled, 26; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 4; 
abandoning, 2; torturing, 7; driving when diseased, 4; general 
cruelty, 22. ‘ 
Remedied without prosecution, 33; warnings issued, 23; not sub- 
stantiated, 18; not found, 6; anonymous, 2; prosecuted, 1} 

convicted, 1; pending Nov. 1st, 2; disposed of by conviction, 2. 

Animals taken from work, 13; killed,6s5. 


Receipts by the Society in October. 
Fings. 
From Fustice’s Court,—Athol, two cases, $85. 
Municipal Court,—Brighton District, two cases, $5.25. 
District Courts,—Third Plymouth, two cases, $2; Fig 


Bristol, $15; Fourth Plymouth, $8; Second E. Middlesex, $10. 
Witness fees, $.60. 


Total, $125.85. 
From MEMBERS AND Donors. 
“Prinney,” $10; Geo. Mosman, $5; a Friend, $5; Chi 
Clark, $1; Mrs. M. A. Vincent, $1. 
Total, $22. 


SuBSCRBERS. 
Miss L. M. Phillips, $25.50; Miss Helen M. Mason, $.30; Stille 
scription News Co., $.10. 
One Eacu. 
Mrs. S. B. Thompson, Mrs. A. F, Carleton, L. M. Ashley, Misia 
H. M. Hunt. 
Total, $32.90. 


Fiery Cents Eacu. 
Miss E. A. Mowry, Mrs. H. M. Costell, Mrs. T. C. Bacon, Je 
Carnrick, Mrs. Justin Andrews, ‘‘ Prinney.” ® 
Oruer Sums. 
Interest, $235; publications sold, $23.19. a 
Total receipts in October, $438.94. es 


tor 


Pahlicati. 


Prices of Hi 
The following publications can be obtained a 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 


postage. 


“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 108 
“‘Care of Horses,” 
“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 
“ Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.33 
“ Five Questions Answered,” by G. T. Angell, .50 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 “ @ 
“The Marett Tract,” by G. T. Angell, (post- d 

age,) 05 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 

Angell, 1.00 

- “How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

D. D. Slade, 
Humane picture card, ““Waiting tor the Mas- 

ter,” 
Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 
“ Bible Lesson for Bands of Mercy,” 45 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Scrip- 

ture, etc. 


“New Order of Chivalry,” by G. T. Angell, 1.00 

“Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 
mins, 12 50 

“Band of Mercy Melodies,” 50 

All the above can be had in smaller numbers 
the same rates. 
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